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Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Sketches of French Musical History. 
IX, ( Continued.) 
Oprra. 
1700—1800. 


At this epoch the harpsichord used in the or- 
chestra for accompaniment gave place to the 
harp. Three personages only figure in Orpheus } 
Orpheus, Eurydice, and Amor (Cupid), Legros 
and Milles. Arnould and Rosalie represented them. 
The dance (pas de trois) executed towards the 
end of the piece, by Vestris, Gardel and Mlle. 
Heinel, was regarded as a prodigy in its kind. 
“ Now that I have enjoyed so much in two hours, 
I conceive that life may be good for something,” 
said Rousseau as he left the theatre at the close of 
the first representation. Abbé Arnaud, after 
listening to the air of Agamemnon, “ Au faite 
des grandeurs,” in the first act of Iphigenie, said, 
“ With that air one might found a reiigion !” 

Louis XVI. abolished, as contrary to good 
morals, the article in the rules of the Academie, 
which destroyed at the doors of the Opera the 
authority of father, mother, and spouse. Until 
that time it had been sufficient for a wife or 
daughter to be inscribed upon the books of the 
theatre, even if no proof of talent had been ex- 
hibited, to make her perfectly free and indepen- 
dent in all her actions. 

April 23, 1776, Alceste, by Gluck, played by 
Mile. Levasseur, afterwards by Mlle. Laguerre, 
was produced upon our first lyric stage. The 
first two acts were generally applauded, the third 
appeared monotonous. Gluck made some changes 
in it, but said that his music would, by and bye, 
find full recognition if not immediately. And in 
fact, before the end of the year, the Alceste, bet- 
ter understood, took its place beside the Iphigenie 
and Orpheus. 

A mystery had been made of the engagement 
of Piccini. Le Bailli du Rollet made it known 
to Gluck in a letter dated Jan. 15,1777. The 
composer was at the time in Vienna engaged up- 
on the score of his Armida. He showed some 
temper upon learning that the Roland of Mar- 
montel had been entrusted to his antagonist ; for 
he had already begun another Roland upon the 
text by Quinauet. The engagement of Piccini 
led him to abandon the work. He said, however 
“Tf the Roland of Piccini succeeds, I shall take 
it up again.” From that time the contest raged ; 
pamphlets inundated the green-room of the thea- 
tre; the newspapers were filled with epigrams, 
bonmots and even abuse. Suard, Arnaud, Co- 
quean, du Rollet led the Gluckists; Marmontel, 
Laharpe, Ginguené and d’Alembert the other 
party. 

The musical public was in the height of its 
excitement when Armide appeared upon the 
scene (Sept. 23, 1777) and gained but a doubtful 
success. The Lullists now demanded the repro- 
duction of the music of that master, and organ- 
ized the next day a powerful opposition to a sec- 
ond representation of the new work. Gluck 





wished them to give Lulli’s Armide immediately ; | 


but they would do nothing of the kind and the 
great master was forced to go to Versailles to 
petition the (now) queen, Marie Antoinette, to 
come again to his protection. She acceded to 
his wishes; the blow was warded off; the pres- 
ence of the queen prevented the hissings in- 
tended. 

Gluck was by nature intriguing, jealous and 
very self-interested [?]. He caused the perfor- 
mances of Sacchini'’s Olympiade to be suspended, 
and afterward arrested the performances of the 
same work upon the stage of the Italian Comedy. 
All Paris revolted at these mancuvres; they 
brought great disfavor upon the German musi- 
cian, whom the French nation had loaded with 
honor and rewards. Gluck revenged himself by 
treating the music of Rameau with little favor. 
There was in fact much resemblance between 
the two masters. Both sought truth of declama- 
tion. Gluck, who was a great student of Homer, 
had perhaps penetrated more deeply into the 
spirit of the antique and attained to greater 
breadth in his recitative; but after all, he did but 
continue the development of the dramatic and 
lyric school of the great French master, whom 
he did not surpass in the qualities of grace and 
delicacy.* 

The Roland of Piccini came upon the stage 
Jan. 27,1778. Notwithstanding many faults of 
execution, the public received the work with 
marked favor. The queen was present but did not 
applaud. Still Piccini was taken to his home in 
triumph. The charms of its melody made a 
lively impression, and although the opera offered 
but one really fine scene, that in which the wrath 
of Charlemagne’s nephew is contrasted with the 
naive and tranquil joy of the shepherds who 
witness the loves of Angelique and Medor — the 
success of the Italian maestro almost balanced 
that of the German meister. Gluck now dreamed 
only of crushing his rival, and this he effected by 
the representation of his Iphigenie en Tauride, 
which took victorious possession of the theatre, 
May 18, 1779. While the musical war was at its 
height, Berton, director of the opera, undertook 
to restore peace, by making friends of the two 
chiefs, whom he invited to meet each other at a 
grand supper. Gluck and Piccini embraced and 
took places at the table side by side. During the 
dessert, Gluck, exhilarated with wine, said to his 
neighbor, loud enough to be heard by the others; 
“My dear friend, the French are good pcople 
but they make me laugh; they wish us to give 
them song, and they do not know how to sing 
You are a man celebrated through all Europe ; 
and you think that to sustain your glory, you 
have but to write beautiful music, and to reach 
higher perfection in art. Believe me, one should 
think of making money here, and of nothing 
else.” 

* That Gluck was deeply impressed by the strong character 
of Rameau’s music and by its novelty, no student of universal 


history will deny. But oh, M. Poisot, do you make Gluck a 
mere developer of his school? and if so, are you right? 





Piccini replied that Gluck’s example proved 
that one might labor at the same time both for 
glory and for time. They parted with demon- 
strations of friendship, which seemed sincere ; 
but the war of which they were the subject con- 
tinued none the less. 

Devismes, the new director, who gave to the 
theatre an activity until then unknown (in Paris). 
brought out at the opera the best Italian works 
ot Paisiello, Anfossi, Sacchini.and Traetta; + he 
desired also to bring about a match between 
Gluck and Piccini by giving them the same sub- 
ject. He therefore gave to each a different text, 
with the same title, Iphigenie en Tauride. 

Gluck in the savage drama, which had fallen 
to him, found scenes analogous to his energy of 
style, to his vast power ot expression. Piccini, 
on the contrary, found in his text, badly con- 
structed as it was, an interest more tender, and 
one which inspired him with a music of a toach- 
ing character. However, after the vigorous im- 
pression of his rival’s opera, the softer emotions 
produced by the work of Piccini, following too 
the other, seemed feeble and trifling. 

How was it possible, in fact, to struggle against 
the air of Thoas, de noirs pressentiments, or against 
the choruses and dances of the Scythians, pre- 
ceding the sublime dream of Iphigenia! What 
could be opposed to the admirable parts of Ores- 
tes and Pylades, to the choruses so full of relig- 
ious feeling, and to the instrumentation so vigo- 
rous, so full of fire and soul! At the last rehear- 
sal of this masterpiece of Gluck, a young man 
stole into the back of a dark and empty box. 
Burning with the desire to witness the first public 
performance of a work, which had stupified him 
with admiration, he had decided to pass the night 
in the theatre and go without food or drink all 
the next day. 

An inspector making his rounds found the in- 
truder and took him to Pierre Gardel, the dancer 
He proved to be a young musician, and his namé 
was —— Mehul. He confessed ingenuously thaf 
he had endeavored to conceal himself in the the- 
atre, because his purse was too empty to allow 
him to purchase aticket. Gardel, touched by 
the circumstance besought him to accept a ticket, 
and this was the foundation of a firm friendship 
between the two artists. The dancer afterwards 
presented Mehul to Gluck ; the young man be- 
came a pupil of the great master and in process 
of time rose to be his worthy competitor and suc- 
cessor. 

For the Iphigenie in Tauride Gluck received 
not only the 12,000 livres previously stipulated, 
but 4,000 as a “ gratification.” 

Emboldened by this unexpected profit he de- 
manded 20,000 livres for his score of Echo et Nar- 
cisse. After long discussion, 10,000 was ac- 
cepted, But even at this price the speculation 
proved unfortunate for the manager. Four 

+ Some very fine descriptions and analyses of works by 


Traetta, well worth translating. may be found in Heinse’s 
‘“ Hildegard von Hohenthal.’ The book is in the Boston 


Public Library. 
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months only after the recent triumph Gluck re- 
ceived a rude check. Echo et Narcisse could not 
keep the stage in spite of the aid of Noverre’s 
ballets; still the hymn to love, the closing chorus 
is a remarkable piece. Strongly touched by its 
ill success, Gluck quitted Paris, never intending 
to return again. He departed to Vienna, not- 
withstanding the wishes of the Queen. He in- 
tended to close his career with Les Danaides, but 
an attack of paralysis forced him to give up the 
work, and he transferred the text to his pupil 
Salieri. Six years afterward, Nov. 25, 1787, a 
second attack of apoplexy took Gluck from his 
friends and the musical art at the age of seventy- 
nine years. 

Piccini, to. whom the retreat of his rival had 
left the field free, brought out successively Atys 
(1780) and Jphegenie en Tauride, Jan. 23, 1781. 
On the 11th of May of the same year Gluck 
wrote from Vienna; “ Do not believe the cur- 
rent reports of my return to Paris. I will not 
see that city again until the French have made 
up their minds as to the kind of music one shall 
write for them. That fickle people, after having 
received in the most flattering manner seemed to 
become disgusted with all my operas; and now 
here is the Seigneur bienfaisantt taking all their 
attention ; they are apparently wishing to return 
to their popular songs ; well, let them go.” 


t In three acts, text by Chabannes, music Floquet, first 
given Dec. 14, 1780. 





On Rudimeutal Instruction on the Piano. 
, BY F. PETERSILEA. 
(Continued from page 879.) 
Wrist Action. 

After the scholar has made a reasonable pro- 
gress in such studies, in which only Finger action, 
uninterrupted legato, regular accentuation and 
strict time has been the object, it is well to admit 
pieces in which the members and phrases are to 
be separated, where the same note also may be 
repeated. But this demands first an explanation 
of Wrist action. 

Once more I will request the scholar to draw 
the chair to the table. Rest your arm upon it; 
form the same position of the hand and fingers as 
formerly explained ; viz., the hand fully expand- 
ed and level, the knuckles depressed, the thumb 
straight, fingers well curved, see that the extreme 
finger joints are not bent so much inwardly as to 
bring the nails in contact with the table, nor be 
turned outwards, but rest perpendicular. The 
nails must be kept short enough, never to project 
beyond the tip. 

Exercise 1. Now throw your hand upwards and 
let it fall, striking the table with the four finger 
tips and the whole length of the thumb, but do 
not stir the arm ; repeat the movement a number 
of times; not in quick succession, leave a little 
pause between every throw and fall ia order to 
perceive whether the hand and fingers retain 
their position and remain motionless; for there 
must be no motion either in the arm or fingers, 
only in that joint by which the hand is attached 
to the fore arm. 

Exercise 2. Repeat the same stroke, but let 
only one finger come jn contact with the table. 
Commence with the thumb. Keep it straight 
and motionless, the hand level and extended as 
before, but the fingers only slightly bent and up- 
lifted, so that each finger-tip is about half an inch 
above the table, while the thumb lays with its 





whole length upon it. Try now the first finger. 
Set its first joint perpendicular, all other fingers 
uplifted, thumb straight, knuckles low.. Don’t 
stir a finger, particularly the one which strikes. 
In like manner proceed with the others. 

N. B. This is the manner in which you have 
to strike the same key a second..time with the 
same finger, also the first note of a group uncon- 
nected with the preceding one. This stroke from 
the wrist causes a separation and accentuation of 
groups and answers, therefore a two-fold purpose. 
But beware of withdrawing the hand with a jerk 
for the instant you do so, the wrist joint becomes 
stiff. I cannot avoid speaking here of a certain 
figure, —— the slur, well understood by every 
violin player, but used in such an unlimited sense 
in piano music, that many writers and_ players 
consider it only a sort of fantastic flourish of the 
pen, answering the same purpose as similar 
dashes and scratches in common writing, id est ; 
to show the bravura of a Don Quixote, making 
professional passados at a windmill. The true 
meaning of a slur is; to indicate closely united 
groups, distinctly separated one from another, 
and suspended accentuation. There can be but 
one heaviest note in a slurred group, at the com- 
mencement, if the tempo is Allegro and the exe- 
cution mechanical ; in the centre, if the passage 
occurs in an Adagio or Andante movement, re- 
quiring the melodious touch, the crescendo and 
diminuendo. The slur is always understood to 
have the latter meaning, if drawn over dotted 
notes. The greatest caution ought to be used 
by composers and music engravers to point the 
slurs correctly. It is almost impossible to find a 
single piece of piano music entirely free from 
mistakes of this description. This is a great evil 
in any case, but particularly so for the beginner ; 
it causes either confusion, misunderstanding or 
utter neglect of this important mark. 

Exercise III. Strike with two fingers, viz.: x 
and 2— 1 and 3— 2 and 4—x and 3 —x and 
4—1 and 4. 

Exercise 1V. Strike with three fingers: x, 2, 
ee ey ee Teen eo 

N. B. This is the manner in which you have 
to strike chords. Positively no other movement 
is admissible, until a correct mechanical wrist ac- 
tion is formed. 

In the preceding letter I mentioned the fact, 
that a good touch could not be acquired without 
a knowledge of Rhythm, based upon strict time 
and accentuation; to this I will now add, that 
Rhythm may be considered yet in a more ex- 
tended view or on a larger scale. There is not 
only perfect symmetry in every bar or measure, 
but each measure (taken as a unit) is but a frac- 
tion of a higher rhythm, according to which mu- 
sical sentences or periods are formed. The sys- 
tematic arrangement of a piece of music is similar 
to that of a poem. Popular tunes have generally 
periods of eight measures; the half period of 
four members is called a Phrase, this may again 
be divided in two parts of two measures each, 
called Members. This is the most simple rhythm, 
most easily understood, therefore popular. Now 
observe: The same law of rhythm, according to 
which the first note in the measure is better than 
the second, the third better than the fourth, the 
second and fourth equally light, the first the 
strongest, —is equally true in regard to four 
measures forming a phrase. The greatest accent 
falls on the first note of the first measure, &c. 





(If the tempo is of a slow description requiring 
expression, the best note is generally placed in 
the centre of the group; of four quarters in a 
bar the third is the best; of four bars ina phrase 
the third requires the most tone. In the mode 
of accentuation lies the chief mark of distinction 
between the Allegro and Adagio, But in speak- 
ing thus, I allude to a more advanced stage of 
the pupil). 

By means of correct accentuation and separa- 
tion of the different Members and Phrases a mu- 
sical sentence becomes intelligible; without it, 
feeble, clumsy, at any rate confused. If the at- 
tention of the scholar is fixed at the very begin- 
ning on this subject, there can be no difficulty in 
not only distinguishing the relative importance of 
tha notes contained in each measure, but also 
that of the different measures forming the Phrase ; 
for rhythm is natural to every human mind, is 
based on the love of order, regularity, symmetry ; 
even people not at all gifted with an ear for mu- 
sic may have this quality developed in an emi- 
nent degree: the drums, tambourines, castanets 
produce rhythm without melody. No one but 
the deaf can fail to understand rhythm. 

Any amount of force necessary for correct ac- 
centuation can and ought to be produced without 
pressing or straining by a judicious employment 
of Finger, Wrist, and Elbow action. 





Ferdinand Hiller on the Music of the 
Future. 
Sreconp LETTER, 
(Continued from page 396.) 


Is it possible for a, poet, following quite freely 
and without any obstruction of his poetic fancy, 
to produce a dramatic work of art, which, shall, 
in the highest sense of the words, require the 
aid of music (musikbediiftig ist) ? This. is plainly 
not possible ; even if released from all considera- 
tion for so-called musical forms, he must restrict 
himself to those regions which, as a rule, still con- 
tain sensations expressible by music. Can a com- 
poser, when he sets about the composition of an 
opera, proceed with the same freedom, limited 
only by the nature of the laws of music, as if he 
were composing a symphony? Certainly not ; 
he must satisfy the internal and external dramatic 
requirements of the subject, and lay aside the 

urely musical standard. As we see, it is an al- 
foues between two powers, which, in order to 
co-operate, are compelled to make reciprocal 
concessions. The determination of the measure 
of these concessions is just the question which, 
since the time of Gluck, has so often thrown 
men’s minds in commotion. When stript of 
a mass of empty phrases and secondary de- 
tails, it forms the pith of the noisy Wagner- 
question, which sets so many pens going. The 
real answer to it can be given only by works of 
art, and not by exsthetical conflicts of words. To 
conceive a drama in which the struggles repre- 
sented are, in the main, confined to such as pro- 
ceed from the world of sensations; whose action 
shall, with circumspect swiftness,” so proceed as 
to keep the sympathies of the audience always 
alive, without, in consequence. preventing the 
music from being developed with the requisite 
breadth; whose poetical dialogue, finally shall 
not express so much as to render music superflu- 
ous, or so little as to render it impossible, and 
whose diction shall not, by its superabundant 
beauty—or platitude—reduce the composer to 
despair, is certainly no easy task, but, at the same 
time, it is not one which has never hitherto been 
accomplished. Wor is it an easy task for the com- 
poser—while striving in his expression to do jus- 
tice to each situation, each character, and each 
word, as well as to the general tone of the drama 
—to avoid depriving his work of musical beauty, 
and, while doing so much for the poem, not to 
impinge upon the rights of his own art. Wag- 
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ner’s complaint against opera hitherto (and, in 
far too many instances, he is certainly not wrong), 
is that the musician has demanded too great con- 
cessions, which the poet has but too willingly 
made; our complaint against Wagner is, that he 
has often, somewhat criminally, attacked music, 
and the deepest conditions of its existence, in 
favor of the stage. Lis followers may not allow 
this; we, however, cannot agree with the asser- 
tion that the most important operas hitherto pro- 
duced, not with regard to the music alone, but to 
the poems as well, hold the same relative value 
to his works (for it is only by means of these that 
we get anything like an idea of his ideal), that 
“the ape does to a human being,”—and if there 
has been, in any quarters, so strong an opposition 
against him, one principal reason for this is to be 
found in the fanatical exuberance of many of his 
partisans, who endeavor to raise him to an emi- 
nence to which he had no claim. 

The peculiar and genial feature in Wagner’s 
character consists in the varied nature of his 
talent. When he produced his Tannhduser in 
Dresden (people were then far from making a 
kind of poetically musical Messiah of him), 
every person who left the theatre must have said 
to himself. that, despite all objections that might 
be raised, the most sincere recognition of his 
ability was due to the man who had conceived 
the subject of such an opera, who had worked it 
out, both linguistically and musically, and who, 
lastly, had so perme’ got up and produced the 
work upon the stage. From this, however, to a 
combination of the powers of a Shakespeare with 
those of a Beethoven, in a single head, was a 
great stride;:and, while every educated person 
allowed that Wagner's poem rose, by its concep- 
tion. and execution, above the .operatic writing 
prevalent in Germany, it could as little be con- 
sidered a literary production of the first rank, as 
the music, despite much that was interesting and 
effective, placed by the side of what our great com- 
or have done, while in those parts which many 
1ave praised as the most important in the opera, 
people saw deficiency rather than progress; in 
other words, a frequent immolation of the truly 
musical in favor of the declamatory clement, a 
fact on which I must speak somewhat at length. 


The theories of an artist have their first and 
deepest roots in the powers and inclinations with 
which he was born, We have seen that, from 
the very commencement, Wagner was filled with 
passionate impulse for the stage ; but an impulse 
in which music did not find a place until after- 
wards. He is deficient in the primitive and in- 
stinctive delight in what is purely musical, how- 
ever full he may be of the creations of Beethoven. 
The Letter we are now discussing points often 
enough to this fact. The so-called “opera melo- 
dy” he always treats with sovereign contempt; 
while, on the other hand, he goes into raptures 
with the endless melody. There is not, however, 
any endless melody, any more than there are 
special opera melodies. There are musical 
thoughts which flow with a more rapid or broader 
stream, which are constructed after some model, 
or originally, and which are expressive or inex- 
pressive, trivial or noble. But a recognisable 
form must possess some musical thoughts, if it 
would combine in itself character and sensual 
charm. Wagner may still continue to see an 
“idealised dance-form” in the wonderful structure 
in which a man like Beethoven connects and 
carries out his ideas, repeating them in the most 
animated turns. It is a fact, however, that the 
treest_ of all masters was so great in this, because 
he knew how to give his melodies a form as 
strong and firm as though they had been cast in 
bronze. But a Beethovenian composition is by 
no means “a single melody, accurately connect- 
ed ;” it is a chain of melodies, carried out into a 
work of art full of unity. That most primitive 
gifts of musical invention, which is granted to all 
men of great musical genius, which above all 
things, is manifested in the creation of such, so 
to speak, palpable motives, is the weaker side of 
Wagner’s talent., It is, however, a piece of in- 
gratitude in him to be so evily-disposed towards 
the “opera melody,” for in his operas, it is to 
those pieces in which he has managed to give us 





melodies, and, consequently, “opera melodies,” 
such, for instance, as the chorus of pilgrims and 
the festive march in Tannhduser, that in spite of 
anything that can be said, he owes his greatest 
musical success. 

In stating that Wagner had been denied the 
power of purely receiving good music, I was led 
to the assertion by some other passages in his 
Letter. For instance, after speaking of the sym- 
phony as “a revelation from another world,” 
which forces itself upon us with such overpower- 
ing force, and determines our feelings with such 
certainty, that our logicising reason is totally con- 
fused (?) and disarmed (?) by it, he says, shortly 
afterwards, that the question about the “ Where- 
fore” is not completely silenced, even at the 
hearing of a symphonic composition, but is actu- 
ally productive of ‘a confusion in the casual 
conceptive power of the hearer, a confusion not 
only capable of disturbing him. but of becoming 
the ground of a false judgment.” The mysteri- 
ous element in the impression produced by the 
higher kind of instrumental music, may and 
should urge the philosopher to seek the “ where- 
fore;” that the unmusical hearer, but one not 
destitute of fancy, may start the question, not as 
to the “ wherefore,” but as to “what does that 
mean ?” may pass; but that the musical hearer, 
and much more the musician, should not receive 
a symphony by Beethoven as a creation perfect 
and complete in itself, and completely satisfying 
musical logic, the only logic with which we have 
here aught to do, is scarcely credible. Whoever, 
after the enjoyment of such a work, asks for any 
kind of explanation, may possess a highly edu 
cated mind, but decidedly no really musical 
nature. 

“ To answer this disturbing, and yet so indis- 
pensable, question, in such a manner that it may 
be eluded by the silencing of certain measures, 
can be only the work of the poet,” Wagner goes 
on to say, adding that this must be done in the 
drama. 

“ The drama, at the moment of its being really 
scenically represented, immediately awakes in the 
spectator an intimate interest in an action so truly 
imitated, at least as far as is possible, from actual 
life, that in this interest man’s sympathetic feelings 
of themselves are worked up to a state of ecstacy, 
in which he forgets the the mysterious ‘ Wherefore,’ 
and at once, in the greatest excitement, willingly de- 
livers himself up to the guidance of those new laws, 
in conformity to which music makes itself so won- 
derfully intelligible, and, in a profound sense, imme- 
diately alone answers rightly the ‘ Wherefore ?’ ” 

Or, to express ourselves simply : When music 
is sung to words by certain individuals, and in 
clear situations, every one knows what it is meant 
to express. But little is gained by this; for if 
the music is not beautiful, no heart is warmed by 
the “wherefore ” being answered ; while if, in its 
beauty it exercises its power, the force of this 
power is as wonderful when the music has a sub- 
stratum of words as when such is not the case. 
Nay, it becomes even more wonderful, for the 
power of words, the highest power on earth, 
vanishes before it. 

Who has not experienced the truth of the very 
common fact, that the most magnificent poem Is 
incapable of producing any effect in a bad com- 
position, while a middling libretto not only does 
not injure fine music, but through it, is actually 
raised into a higher sphere ? It is a truth which 
cannot by any means be disputed, that in the 
connection of poetry with music, the immediate 
and the stronger effect is produced by the latter. 
When we reproach Wagner with sacrificing far 
too frequently the really musical to the declam- 
atory element, even in cases when this, in a cer- 
tain degree, is not at all rendered necessary by 
the importance of the words, we find, at the same 
time, an excuse for him in his double capacity of 
author as well as composer of his dramas. But 
we must protest against the result of a totally 
individual endowment, which may be called sim- 
ultaneously over-complete and incomplete, being 
elevated into a law—against deficiency being 
pronounced advancement. Grant that Wagner’s 
example may tend to better lyrical dramas being 
offered by better authors to the composers, who 
did not previously know it, that it is not neces- 





sary to work on a French or Italian model for 
the purpose of producing effect ; there is certain- 
ly no objection to this; but the composers who 
have sworn allegiance to the banner may rest as- 
sured that they will sink into a bottomless abyss, 
if they do not present us, even on the stage, with 
what is independently musically beautiful ; for 
besides, and above all the charm exerted by ac- 
tion, legends, figure, and rhyme, men require, 
if they do hear music, that it shall be genuine 
music. 

But Wagner’s successes speak in his favor ; he 
says so himself. Yes and no. After a great 
many, mostly superfluous, wordy disputes, Wag- 
ner’s operas have been received into the reper- 
tory, where they find a place among the works 
of the composers of all nations, without affecting 
the impressions produced by those works—a 
proof that, on the one hand, they do not differ so 
very much from the latter, and, on the other, 
that they are not sufliciently strong to act in a 
really reformatory manner on the public taste. 
This, by the way, Wagner himself confesses, at 
least as far as Tannhduser is concerned; for he 
says, “If I should have the pleasure of seeing my 
Tannhduser favorably received by the public of 
Paris also, I feel sure that I shall owe my success 
for the most part to the very evident connection 
of this opera with those of my predecessors, 
among whom I will particularly remind you of 
Weber.” (The connection between Lohengrin 
and Weber is perhaps not much less evident.) 
He hints, hwever, that Weber made concessions 
to the “Gallery,” while he himself (Wagner) has 
abstained from so doing. We cannot here enter 
into the consideration of these concessions, our 
only object being at present to state the most 
material views of our author; but if the refusal 
to make certain concessions is a proof of courage, 
it is not always a proof of wisdom. 

Wagner will not, however, at any price, allow 
us to expect from his earlier works “the most strin- 
gent” of the conditions resulting from his theor- 
etical maxims; he will permit us to do this only 
in the case of his newest work, Tristan und 
Isolde, which, although published has never been 
performed. “Not,” he tells us, “ because I form- 
ed it according to my system, because all theory 
was completely forgotten by me, but because, in 
this case, at last I proceeded with the greatest 
freedom, and the most entire disregard of all 
theoretical considerations, in such a way that, 
during its execution, [ became aware that I 
soared far above my system.” In this opera he 
has had recourse to the orchestra of the sym- 
phonist, and allowed the poet (himself) to call to 
him :— 

“ Stretch out your melody boldly, so that it may 
flow like an uninterrupted stream through the whole 
work. In it do you say what I pass over in silence, 
while you alone can say it, and silently will I say 
pati oy because I lead you by the hand. 

“Tn truth, the greatness of the poet is mostly to 
be measured by what he passes over in silence, in 
order to allow us, also silently, to say what is inex- 

ressible ; it is the musician who converts this silence 
into clear tones, and the infallible form of his loud- 
sounding silence is endless melody.’, (!) 

The orchestra is here to assume towards the 
drama a relation somewhat similar to that taken 
by the tragic chorus of the Greeks towards the 
dramatic action; and yet again this is not so; for 
the relation of the chorus was of a reflective 
kind, and stood apart from the action, while the 
orchestra takes a most lively share in all the 
motives of the latter, and the great total of this 
symphonetic opera (I am giving only a short but 
accurate outline of what Wagner says) will pro- 
duce the impression, which nature, full of life, 
produces, in the forest for instance, with her 
thousand voices, on him who gives himself up to 
her. 

The score of Tristan und Isolde has been pub- 
lished, and I have read it through as carefully as 
I could. I should not think, however, of giving 
an opinion on it now. What completely distin- 
guishes the music of this opera from all that has 
hitherto been created in the domain of music, is 
that it contains only slight indications, not of no 
model-like “ opera-melody,” but of no vocal melo- 
dy at all. The orchestra forms an unceasing and 
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ery complicated web of tone, and gives us by 
ar the principal part of what the composer is at- 
empting to express. If Wagner succeds in 
effectively producing this work, we shall, with 
reason, be able to say of him, that he has done 
not only what never has been heard, but also 
what never has been heard of. 

I must now notice several detached observa- 
tions contained in the Letter. Wagner says he 
wrote his theoretical works in an “abnormal” 
state, which “oppressed in a strange manner ” his 
brain; and he almost appears to regret what he 
has penned. It is poste: that his operas (if I 
may be allowed so to designate his dramatic 
works) would have met with more impartial ap- 
preciation without the works in question, but the 
appreciation would then have been far less noisy. 
It is not to be disputed that the critics were part- 
ly very much opposed to Wagner, though again, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that his 
partisans filled the press with their laudation in 
a manner which had never been witnessed even 
in the case of the greatest productions. When 
Wagner says that his known operas were so 
scurvily treated by the musical critics, partly on 
account of his theories, although these ay ed 
tions were written before the appearance of his 
literary works, he should not forget that these 
very works have been adduced, by his partisans, 
as proof of the excellence of his ethical views. 
What is right for the one set of men is just for 
the other. 

As people are accustomed to hear Wagner and 
Liszt mentioned as obeying the same views, the 
following apothegm of Wagner's, in reference to 
Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtungen, must appear 
worthy of remark :—* Jt is not a programme, 
which excites mere than silences the obstructive 
question as to the ‘ wherefore,’ which can there- 
fore, express the importance of the bony, 
but only dramatic action itself, scientifically car- 
ried out.” 

The ominous expression, “Music of the Future,” 
which forms the title of the Letter, is treated, 
ae incidentally, as one erroneously derived 
rom the idea of the Kunstwerk der Zukun/ft. 
Every one, who has really the interest of music 
at heart, will be heartily glad to see “the 
Spectre of the Music of the Future,” as Wag- 
ner designates it, disappear, and return to the 
simple designations of good and bad, beautiful 
and trivial music. 

Although I have given utterance to only the 
most inconsiderable portion of the thoughts that 
the perusal of Wagner's pamphlet have suggested 
to my mind, I will mote my letter, which is 
already, perhaps, far too long. May these hasty 
lines in some degree help to “dissipate a large 
amount of errer and prejudice,” and to bring 
people back from extreme views, which are cal- 
culated to produce more mischief the longer they 
obtain. FerpiInanpD HILter. 





Music and Musical Criticism. 
Scupo on Verp1—Cimarosa’s MatTRIMONIO 
Secreto — Tue Travian Opera at Paris, &c., 


I. 

Scudo, in a late number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has one of his characteristic and clever arti- 
cles on the influence of criticism. He says criticism 
is simply reason clothed with feeling; it does not 
create the principles on which it bases its judgments; 
it draws them from history, and from master pieces 
of the human mind. 

In speaking of the arbitrary meanings attached to 
the words beautiful and ugly, false and true, just and 
unjust, the errors we are apt to make in forming 
our opinions, and the presentiments, as he calls them, 
existing in the conscience, of that which is really 
beautifnl and true, he says finely, that time develops 
these premonitions ; these presentiments of native 
conscience ‘‘ become facts, and transform themselves 
into monuments, which monuments accumulating, 
stand as land marks of the different eras of civiliza- 
tion which have existed on earth.” 

As usual he takes occasion to protest against 
Verdi; a protestation he has been making religious- 
ly for a decade of years. He says Verdi is not a 
great composer. The musical language he creates is 
violent and often rough. He writes badly. He is 
almost ignorant of that art which is so important to 





the creative artist,—the art of developing an idea 
and drawing from it the legitimate consequences. 
His effects are abrupt, and he violates the passions 
instead of evoking them with management. His 
characters are almost always ina fury, with a dagger 
intheir hands. His monotonous and bloody melo- 
dramas have spoiled the taste of Italy, made her 
forget how to laugh —she who laughed so well; 
taken from her the fine traditions of the art of sing- 
ing, and excited in this highly gifted, but idle and 
passably ignorant nation, a senseless pride. 

Quite an array of charges against Verdi, who has, 
however, for his comfort, the possession of present 
popularity. The imitators of Verdi meet with no 
gentler words of course ; they are as Dogberry says 
“ tolerable and not to be endured,” because, says M. 
Scudo sharply, the manner of this master is entirely 
individual and he himself is not able to modify it. 
It is only genius seconded by science that can renew 
and transform itself, and M. Verdi is a man of talent 
simply, who has practice without true knowledge. 
His music produces on the public the effect the red 
mantle does on the bull. Its confused sonorousness 
is intoxicating, over exciting the material sensibili- 
ties, and rendering them incapable of tasting the 
qualities of a superior art, which art speaks to the 
imagination, awakens the fancy, and gently pene- 
trates to the depths of the soul.’ 

“ This is what we have written,” he adds sturdily, 
“for ten years, and all the success uf the author of 
Ernani, Rigoletto, and J/ Trovatore has not been able 
to shake our convictions. We shall not contend 
with the public as to the pleasure that certain operas 
of M. Verdi gives it; but it must permit us to say 
that it deceives itself as to the equality and merit of 
the ohject which flatters its taste, as well also as to 
the nature of the esthetical or mental pleasure which 
it fancies it is receiving.” 

In this same article is a resumé of the music given 
in Paris this last autumn at the Italian and Lyric 
Theatres and Opera. On the 30th October // Matri- 
monio Segreto was sung at the. Theatre Italien by 
Zucherini, our old favorite Badiali, Alboni, Penco 
alid Battu. 

This causes M. Scudo immense satisfaction of 
course. He ejaculates with orthodox zeal: Voila de 
la musique jeune, eternellement jeune! The day when 
this ensemble of grace, sentiment and serene gayety— 
that gavety which arises like a day-dawn in a satis- 
fied soul, and not that which spring from malice of 
the mind—the day when this simple history of an 
honest family, troubled momentarily by the little en- 
tanglements of a youthful and discreet love, shall no 
longer be understood and appreciated, except by a 
few tardy amateurs, a sad revolution shall have taken 
place in the mu ical art and the moral order. We 
shall be no longer here, God be praised !” 

Alboni, he tells us, was charming in the part of 
“Fidalma,” the old merchant’s rich sister, and she 
restored that delicious air, 

“ E vero che in casa 
Io son la padrona,” 


which she sang with a spirit and sweet irony which 
set well on her smiling and full blooming face. 
Madame Penco, who has studied hard in order to 
merit the favor of the Parisian dilettanti, was very 
good in the part of ‘ Carolina,” whose honest indig- 
nation and naive tenderness she brought out cleverly. 
She sang the fine recitative of the cantabile in the 
second act, with breadth and in an elevated style. 

This account given by Scudo so con amore, has 
been read on a sweet spring-like morning, the soft 
west wind blowing, February though it may be, with 
a tenderness such as Scudo describes the love in the 
“Matrimonio Segreto,” printanier et discret; it 
breathes in at the window over the pretty Madeira 
vine, whose tender twining branches are running up 
the wall, making picturesque frames for the lovely 
Mozart and Raphael heads hanging there. 

What can be done that would be more in keeping, 
than to fill the west wind with Cimarosa’s melodies ? 
There is the opera score on the music shelf, and 
there the open piano and an hour or two of sweet 
leisure just the open window, “ printanier,” if not 
discret. The little hound terrier, tired of play, 
sleeps in her basket, giving low growls at the last 
peals of merry child laughter. The old poplar tree 
bole spreads out a summer-like shadow on the grass 
which is always green in our lowland couutry. The 
quiet is almost voluptuous, and Spring is very win- 
ning, peeping in on us in this pretty way, here when 
it might be mid-winter counting by dates. 

The Matrimonio Segreto music sounds beautiful in 
these surroundings. Like the poor tenore at the 
Theatre Italien, M. Gardoni, we may estropié the in- 
comparable airs, but we have no M. Scudo audience 
to shock; only our own indulgent easily pleased 
ears. 

The original play, from which the libretto of this 





Opera was taken, was written by Garrick; but the 
English story is very different from that of the play- 
ful Italian comedy, for it is horrible and trayical, 
while the Opera is as graceful in the plot and man- 
agement as in the music. 

It is the most popular Opera ever written, taking 
its immediate and marvellous success and long con- 
tinued favor together; and it was composed by 
Cimarosa with the greatest ease. He wrote several 
of these lovely airs in an evening, with a party of 
friends around him. The celebrated ‘“ Pria che 
spunti”’ in the second Act, Paolino’s great air, was 
written at Prague after he had spent a fortnight there 
in doing nothing but walking about the town and 
amusing himself. 

Cimarosa was in the service of the Emperor Leo- 
pold, of Austria, at the time he wrote this Opera, 
1792. The night of its first performance it had a 
droll success, such as no other opera ever had. After 
it was over, the Emperor invited composer, singers 
and orchestra to a fine feast, after which they all re- 
turned in a body to the theatre and repeated the 
Opera the very same night.—Pahiladelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

(To be continued.) 





Church Music in New York. 


In the service of the Romish church, from time 
immemorial, the talents of the best composers have 
been availed of to render the music as attractive and 
at the same time as impressive as it could be made ; 
to this end have the abilities of such minds as Haydn, 
Mozart, Cherubini, and contemporaneous composers 
been directed, whilst in the Protestant church of all 
denominations, the power of music to elevate aud 
purify the mind has been, until within a brief period, 
almost entirely ignored or overlooked. 

The ancient and severe English style is rapidly go- 
ing out of use, and giving place to the more effective 
and less solemn modern school. Of course there are 
exceptions (such as Trinity Church), but such is the 
general tendency. In some of our Catholic churches, 
the music approximates very closely to what one bears 
in the cathedrals in Paris and Germany : foremost 
among these is the Clhnreh of St. Francis Xavier, in 
Sixteenth street, where the music is under the diree- 
tion of Prof. William Bergé, a graduate of one of the 
first universities in Germany, who has been in this 
country about fifteen years. The music of this church 
is of an imposing description, and the choir capable 
of executing the most difficult compositions extant. 
They receive every month manuscript masses from 
the pen of Mercadante—at present sojourning in Italy. 
Prof. Bergé ‘is himself a composer of much ability, 
and produccd at this chareh, Christmas day, a mass 
of his own composition, which has withstood the most 
searching criticism, and was accorded to possess sin- 
gular beanty and merit. On this occassion the soloists 
were—soprano, Mrs. Cooper: contralto, Madame 
Colletti; tenor, Mr. C. Hubner; and barrtone, Mr. 
C. Werneke. <A powerful chorus assisted. The 
World, in a recent number, said of him : 

Bergé divides the palm of merit with Morgan, so faras strict 
organ playing goes, but is said to excel him in poiut of brilliant 
execution, and a power to produce wonderful orchestral effects 
with his instrument. His reputation is European as well as 
translantic. and it is doubtful whether Catholic music is inter- 

reted with as much brilliancy and finish anywhere out of 

taly, as at the Jesuit chapel in Sixteenth street. He has done 
more towards encoursging a taste for brilliant church music 
than any other organist that was ever among us, native or 
foreign. 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception, in 
Fourteenth street, was completed some three years 
since, and contains an organ built by Erben of this 
city, which is an instrument of unusual power. The 
music is directed by Herr G. Schmitz, organist of the 
church, a player of no ordinary capacity, with sur- 
prising powers of execution, manifest even in the 
plainest Gregorian chants. His accompaniments and 
extempore voluntaries compare favorably with those of+ 
the best European organists. The first soprano singer 
is Mme. Caradori ; contralto, Miss Frost : tenor, Mr. 
H. Schmitz, a brother of the organist; and basso, 
Mr. Durlion. On the eighth of December, at a musi- 
cal festival in commemoration of the anniversary of 
the “Immaculate Conception,” at this church, some 
thirty of the leading musical talent of the city took 

rt. We attended vesper service here yesterday, 
and heard the brilliant “ Tantum Ergo,” composed 
by Rossini for the coronation of the Pope, rendered 
in a manner not soon to be forgotten. 

At St. Stephens in Twenty-eighth street the music 
is of a highly finished and artistic character. Dr. 
Cummings, the prelate of this church, is known to 
many of your Boston readers, having delivered the 
address at the laying of the corner stone of a large 
educational institute in Roxbury a year ago; also 
from having lectured before the Young Men,s Chris- 
tian Association, at the Hollis Street Ghurch, in 
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November last—almost the only case on record of a 
Catholic Priest having occupied a Protestant pulpit. 
He is personally a good judge of music, and has fre- 
quently been known to pay a good premium for an 
extra soprano solo. The regular choir consists of 
Madame Isadora Clark, first soprano; Madame 
Berger, alto; Signor Quinto, of the Academy of 
Music, tenor : and Signor Centemani, barytone, with 
a chorus of amateurs. Occasionally the Prima 
Donnas of the various operatic troupes take part in 
the music of this church, and the writer has heard 
such singers as Gazzaniga, Patti, and Carl Formés 
there. The organist, Mr. C. Wels; is a very superior 
performer, and one of our best pianists, who has suc- 
ceeded W. A. King, formerly of Grace Church, and 
author of the celebrated “ Grace Church collection of 
music.” The latter now officiates at Rev. Dr. Tyng’s. 

There is a large German Catholic Church in Third 
street, where there is an orchestra, in addition to the 
organ and choir : it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the music is more noisy than beautiful. There is also 
a French Catholic Church in Twenty-third street, 
where the music is superior. 

At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Mott street, where 
Archbishop Hughes officiates, the music is not of so 
high an order as in the above, ncither at St. Peter’s, 
in Barclay street, although in both of these it is far 
above mediocrity, and comprises selections from the 
favorite composers. There are several minor Catholic 
Churches in this city and Brooklyn, where the music 
is good ; but my space forbids mentioning them in 
detail.— Zranscript. 





Eugene Scribe. 


This most prolific and successful of all dramatic 
writers, died recently in Paris at the age of seventy, 
a good old age, but an extraordinary age for a liter 
ary man to attain. Scribe, however, was not a man 
of genius. He was a man of talent, understood 
scenic effect admirably, and wrote with great point 
and neatness. He never attempted in his works the 
delineation of passion; but he knew well how to 
eppeal to the sensibility of an audience. His senti- 
ment domestic dreams in one and two acts at the 
Gymnase (then the favorite theatre of the Court and 
the Duchess de Berri), first made his reputation. 
Among these the best were the “ Happiest Day of 
My Life,” “A Daughter to Marry,” “A Marriage of 
Reason,” ete, etc. He afierwards wrote for the 
Theatre Francais several good five act comedies :— 
“A Chain,” “ The Minister and the Mercer,” “A 
Marriage of Money,” ete. Mile. Mars was then still 
on the staze and many of the pieces were written 
expressly for her. For Rachel, Scribe wrote “ The 
“Czarina.” His name is associated with the great 
7 of Auber, Donizetti, Halevy, Meyerbeer and 

Terdi. 

Dramatic literature is the most productive of all 
literary labor in France. No wonder then that 
Scribe realized an immense fortune. Scribe was the 
author of three hundred vaudevilles, one hundred 
comedies, one hundred operas, ninety-two comic 
operas, twenty ballets, twenty two dramas, and about 
thirty volumes of novels and tales. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that Scribe actually wrote all 
these, though most certainly all his earliest works are 
his own. Latterly he adopted Dumas’ fashion of 
giving the skeleton of the play and getting it written 
by various authors ; or he would take a play already 
written and offered to him for approbation, putting 
in the finishing touches, which ensured its success. 
It is said that, looking over the best of his dramatic 
works, he discovered that he had titles béginning 
with every letter of the alphabet except X, and that, 
anxious to complete the list, he immediately wrote 
the piece entitled La Xacarilla. He was no less suc- 
cessful as a writer of opera librettos, having written 
those of Robert le Diable, Le Jnive, Les Huguenots, 
Le Prophéte, La Dame Blanche, Le Cheval de 
Bronze, Fra Diavolo, L’ Ambassadrice, Le Domino 
Noir, L’Etoile du Nord, &e. 

Scribe also wrote several interesting novels, among 
others, Piquillo Alliaga. In 1836, he was elected 
Academician, and was commander of the legion of 
honor. He had by the frequent repetition of his 
plays amassed an enormous fortune. However he 
continued to the last a most laborious life. The two 
following lines were engraved over the gate of his 
Chateau at Séricourt : 

“Le Théatre a payé cet asyle champétre 
Vous qui passez, merci ; je vous le dois peut-étre.”” 

It was always his pride, that afl he possessed he 
owed to his pen. In his residence is a series of paint- 
ings, representing the first poor beginnings of that 
that career, and also his successes until the day 
when he drove in his own coach into the court of his 
chatteau which he was proud to think and tell 
the theatre had paid for. Scribe, late in life, 
married Mme. Biclery, the widow of a liquor dealer 





in the Fauburg St. Antoine. She was immensely 
rich, so that M. and Mme. Scribe lived in great style. 
they were exceedingly hospitable, receiving much 
company, both in Paris, in his mansion built by 
himself, on the Rue Pigale and at his country house 
of Mortolaise. Scribe nad no affectation of artistic 
life. He was not a Bohemian, but a sober citizen, a 
man of business, honest, amiable and good tempered. 
Having no pretensions to high birth, (being the son 
of a shop-keeper,) he himself, chose his own armorial 
bearings, just as the knights did of old, from their 
own achievements. He chose a pen, (a graceful 
quill, not a stiff steel pen,) with the appropriate 
motto, ‘‘ Inde Fortuna.” 





German Piano-fortes. 


Pianoforte playing is perhaps more general in this 
country than in any other. It is a common accomp- 
lishment of both sexes—one that is cultivated by the 
members of all classes and professions. I have met 
military men to whom the compositions of Bach 
and Beethoven are as familiar as as the word of com- 
mand. and have many a time wondered at the seem- 
ing incongruity of a captain booted and spurred, sit- 
ting down to the pianoforte, and playing off many 
a long fantasia, while his charger was neighing im- 
patiently for its rider. All the most eminent pianists, 
those ‘whe by their practic 1 skill and by their writ- 
ings have developed the resources of the instrument 
are, with one or two honorable exceptions, of Ger- 
man origin. And yet in Germany hardly any ad- 
vance in the structure of the pianoforte has been 
made for the last fifteen, indeed I might say twenty, 
years. Those improvements in the mechanism of the 
instrument which have been introduced at different 
times by the manufacturers of England and France, 
and which have tended so considerably to its perfec- 
tion, have not been adopted by the German makers, 
from whose factories pianofortes are still produced, 
remarkable for the primitive simplicity of their ac- 
tion and similarity of tone. It is not that the im- 
provements and recent inventions are unknown or 
unheeded, but whenever they have heen copied, the 
result has not been favorable; the old principle has 
always been found the most profitable, and is conse- 
quently adhered to. Economy is urged as the chief 
object of the German manufacturer, and any inno- 
vation to increase the expense in making an,instru- 
ment therefore eschewed, The price of pianos in 
Germany is considerably less than in England and 
France, eighty or ninety pounds being as much as 
can be expected for a grand, and the average charge 
much lower. 

Notwithstanding their adherance to the old sys- 
tem of construction and mechanism, the German 
makers turn out some very excellent instruments. 
Those of Bosendérfer are acknowledged to be the 
best that are made in Vienna. This firm has but 
lately opened a new establishment, in which are to be 
found the factory, a magnificent suite of show rooms, 
a concert room to accommodate 600 or 700 people, 
and a princely residence for the proprietor, all under 
the same roof. It is a splendid building, situated in 
Neu Wien, a Vorstadt consisting entirely of modern 
houses, which in point of solidity and appearance, 
surpass those of Vienna proper. At the invitation 
of Herr Dachs, a talented pianist of the classical 
school, who may some day be as well known in Eng- 
land as he is respected in his own country, I visited 
Borsendorfer’s new premises last week. They are 
admirably fitted up with every contrivance for the ex 
peditious manufacture of the pianos in the different 
stages, from the very commencement to the moment 
when they are exhibited for sale in the show rooms. 
There are 300 men employed, who finish, upon the 
average, 30 pianofortes per week, a small number, 
perhaps, compared to the supply of such houses as 
Erard, Broadwood, and Collard, but adequate to the 
demand, which it must be remembered, is almost 
limited to Austria and Southern Germany. 

The building is handsomely decorated. In the 
reception hall stands a colossal statue of Beethoven, 
as the sole ornament, giving the visitor a favorable 
impression of the taste of the proprietors, an impres- 
sion which is confirmed by every object he sees 
throughout their model establishment. 





Mr. Cnrartes Dickens A_ Liprettist. — 
“ And will a once good and kind master of mine 
in the craft of letters be angry with his old apprentice 
and journeyman in these desultory reminiscences ? 
I set down among the fasti of the St. James’s Thea- 
tre a certain opera called the Village Coquette, to 
which he, a very young man then, with long silky 
hair, and a cataract of white satin for a cravat, as 
you see him in Mr. Maclise’s picture, wrote the lib- 
retto, and in which John Braham enacted the part 
of a convival but dissolute squire (in a scarlet velvet 





coat and top boots of shiny leather)? The Village 
Coqucttes!’ I remember almost every line of the 
words and every bar of the music. John Parry, the 
vivacious, the genial, the evergreen prince of buffo- 
singers was among the dramatis persone. There was 
that charming song of “ Autumn Leaves,” which I 
sincerely wish somebody would revive now. John 
Braham had a wonderous song about ‘Snipe shoot- 
ing in the snow.’ Whether are fled the days of the 
Village Coquettes? The squire in the scarlet velvet 
coat is dead. There was a gentleman attached to 
the St. James’s Theatre, who united the functions of 
treasurer and writer of burlesques, and whose name 
was Gilbert Abbott & Beckett. He lived to be a 
writer of leaders in The Times and one of the most 
upright magistrates that ever sat on the bench. He 
died-very sadly and prematurely, too soon for friend- 
ship but not too soon for fame. Laughing John 
Parry laughs yet, and carols gaily. ‘The writer of 
libretto is alive and famous to all the world. His 
name is Charles Dickens ; and did I need a further 
excuse for routing up these old memories, it would 
be in the fact that he who composed the music to the 
Village Coquettes also lives, a good and honorable 
and just man? He has unhappily fallen upon evil 
days, and in life’s wane has to begin the world 
again ; but the author of the words to his songs has 
no more forgotten the old days than I have ; for at 
the head of a committee for raising the fands for a 
testimonial to John Hullah I tind the name of 
— Groroz Aveustus Sata (Temple 
wr). 





Vienna. — At the Opera House, Meyerbeer’s 
Etoile du Nord ‘was given on Sunday, Feb., 3rd. 
With this exception there has been little doing im 
the way of music since I last wrote. 

The chief topic of conversation among musical 
people, is whether Madame Csillag will return here 
next autamn. Those who pretend to be good auth- 
orities on the subject assert that her engagement with 
Ullmann has been forfeited by the bankruptcy of 
that American impresario, and that the lady has an 
extraordinary offer of an increased salary (according 
to the official list she already receives more than any 
of the other artists) if she will renew her contract at 
the Karntnerthor Theatre. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain Madame Csillag cannot well be 
spared from Vienna, and I can easily understand the 
new director, Signor Salvi, advising his imperial 
master to induce her to remain. There are few prime 
donne anywhere with such répertoire at her command, 
and no one who is so popular with the Viennese. 

A new theatre is spoken of, to be erected on the 
Schotten Glacis. There will be no Italian opera 
this spring in Vienna. 


Dioight's Journal of Music. 
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Mostc in TH1s Number. — Continuation of ‘‘The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 





Italian Opera- 

Just as Mr. Rarey has come to tame his wild 
horses upon the platform of the Music Hall, under 
the very nose of Beethoven, the Academy of Music 
has been purged of the Centaurs that have held it. 
The ring is gone, the clown and the riding master 
have departed, the crack of the whip is no longer 
heard within its walls, the saw dust is swept sway, 
and Music reigns again supreme in her beautiful 
temple. 

The company of associated artists were welcomed, 
on Monday evening of this week, by the fullest 
house that we remember ever to have seen on an 
opening night. People here generally wait to 
see what a day may bring forth and are slow to 
trust their dollars to the uncertain fortunes of the 
opening night; but on Monday the sparkling and 
lively Martha filled the house, the upper tiers and 
parquet being entirely full. Such an audience could 
not but be a sympathetic one, and the old favorites, 
Mad. Cotson, ADELAIDE PuIturprs, Brignour 
and Sustn1 were most cordially welcomed as they 
successively appeared. 

There is little to be said of the performance of 
an opera so familiar to us and by singers so well 
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known. Mad. Corson is admirably fitted in 
every respect for the character of the Lady Har- 
riet, her artistic style and flexible voice giving the 
fullest effect to the flowing lively music, and her 
ladlylike elegance and beauty being in keeping with 
the character she assumed, especially in the Fair 
scene, where she weli represented the lady in disguise, 
while, in the “other parts of the opera, she did not 
have to disguise herself as a lady, as some do. Of 
Miss Putiiipps, there is little to be said, as her fine 
singing and sprightly acting in this opera are famil- 
iat. Susint is too ponderous and stately in his ways 
to give the character of Plankett with the life that 
Formés threw into it, but he sang the music excel- 
lently. Briexorr shone with undiminished lustre 
in parts where he could be conspicuous, as in M’ap- 
pari tuito amor, but we wish him a sounder artistic 
conscience, aud could not help reflecting how curi- 
ously a trio or quartet would sound, if soprano, alto, 
or basso should follow the example of the great tenore, 
and sing only where they can sing alone. Brignoli’s 
incomparable voice is all his own, and so is his slug- 
gish nature. We cannot find fault with him, if 
he does not act with the fire of Formés or Stigelli, 
for it is his nature, but we may, at least, claim an 
honest and conscientious rendering of music where 
the “ silver voice” is as necessary to the due effect 
of the whole, as it in the beautiful solos in which he 
(as well as his audience) takes delight. The chorus 
was meagre in numbers and power; the orchestra 
good. As to the costumes of which the programme 
had a good deal to say, we could not but think that 
the “ original sketches ” for the dresses of Brignoli 
and Susini could have come only from the “ Book of 
British Costumes” by one Mr. Panch, for surely no 
English yeomen were ever so arrayed before. 





Lucia di Lammermoor was given on Tuesday night 
for the debut of Miss IsapeLia HincKey,the young 
American prima donna; areal native American this 
time — American born and bred. She at once attrac- 
ted the attention and good will of the audience by her 
beauty, and the first notes of the opening scene, Ancor 
non giunse, showed us that she had a voice fresh and 
sweet as spring flowers, a mezzo soprano of large 
compass and sympathetic quality ; of much natural 
capacity for the execution of difficulties, equal to 
the performance of the most intricate music, although 
frequently betraying some lack of confidence in the 
approaching and attacking of difficult and dangerous 
passages that we should naturally expect in a young 
novice, but which study, care and good schooling 
will, in no long time, remove. Her voice is admira- 
bly true in tane, but her enunciation is indistinct, so 
that words are recognized only with difficulty; a 
striking contrast to the orotund distinctness of the 
native Italian, of which the utterance of Brignoli is 
so beautiful and absolutely perfect a model, both to 
singers and speakers. Indeed, there can scarce be a 
better study for a public speaker in this matter, than 
to mark with care this featare of Brignoli’s singing. 
It is worth of score of lessons in elocation. 

Miss Hinckley’s performance through the opera was 
well sustained to the end, confirming all the impres- 
sions which we received of her early in the evening, 
and showing, in addition, a decided dramatic talent 
in her acting of the more intense passages of the op- 
era. She was vehemently applauded, and we must 
consider her debut to have been marked by unusual 
success, 

SriGEur sang the music of Edgardo with all his 
peculiar charm and gave to the exciting scene of the 
Malediction an energy and intense verisimilitude that 
has never been surpassed or indeed equalled here, by 
any other tenor. With Miss Hinckley he succeeded 
in giving an élat to the sestette that was hardly to 
be expected, when the important part of Ashton was 
given not only sotto voce, but actually inaudibly, by 
Signor Fern, who thus not only deprived the sing- 





ers of important support, but defrauded the audience 
of what was necessary to the completeness of the 
rendering of the music. Generally, an_ attentive, 
conscientious and pleasing artist, he has never before 
appeared to so little advantage. We can pardon 
or at least tolerate the constant tremolo, attributing it 
to a mistaken theory or a bad school, bnt neither an- 
dience or critics, can endure such noticeable and 
marked neglect on the part of an artist, or long fail 
to remind him that he does not fu'fil Ais part of the 
contract he has entered into with the public. _ Signor 
Banixt filled the rdle of Raimondo with eredit; Sig- 
nor Lorri sang very well the Arturo music ; and an 
opera would hardly be one without the familiar pres- 
ence of the useful Mad. Avocapro, who has filled 
certain characters for so many years. 

The performance, which as a whole, it may be seen 
was an unequal one, was brought to a brilliant close 
by the superb singing of Stigelli in the finale. In 
him we have have an artist who always throws his 
whole soul and his whole talent, and all that he has to 
bring to his audience (which he always has in mind) 
into every effort that he makes. Would that we had 
more such as he! The house was not so full as on 
the first night, still a very large and paying audience 
was assembled. 


Wednesday night gave ns // Giuramento of Merca- 
dante, which has not been heard here since the days 
of Truffi and Benedetti. We must confess to recall- 
ing but very little of the beautiful music of this op- 
era, save a few morceaux that have long ago become 
common property, and also to being entirely mystified 
by the intricate complications of the plot. The ope- 
ra was preceded by Verdi's overture to Giovanna d’ 
Arco, which was well played by the orchestra and 
pleased the audience much, The opera was admira- 
bly rendered by all the artists. Indeed it gives rare 
opportunities to each of the characters to display 
their best points separately, and it likewise abounds 
in beautiful passages of concerted music. 

Mad. Corson, as Elaisa, sang with rare excellence 
and made the character, by her spirited and admira- 
ble acting, one of great interest. In fact, in no re- 
spect does Mad. Colson ever disappoint her audience ; 
she is always up to what is required cf her, and al- 
ways does her whole duty as well as it is possible for 
her to do it and in a manner that few can equal. 

Miss Paituirrs admirably supported her through- 
out the opera. The music that fails to Bianca is elab- 
orate and difficult of execution but she met and con- 
quered all difficulties, in the most triumphant and sat- 
isfactory manner. The beautiful duet, Dolce conforto 
al miscro, was most exquisitely sung by these ladies, 
and its repetition was imperatively demanded and 
acceded to. 

Brienowt had those opportunities which he de- 
lights in and never fails to improve, abundantly given 
him in this opera, his very first entrance upon the 
scene being in the beautiful aria, Bell’ adorata imag- 
ine. In the finale he was quite spirited in action, and 
we cannot remember the occasion when he has ap- 
peared so animated or so entitled himself in this re- 
spect to higher commendation; while to praise his 
matchless singing, is a superfluous, though always 
agreeable, duty. After Mario, there is no such tenor 
voice within our knowledge. 

So, Signor Ferrt was admirable in his singing, 
this evening, receiving the most enthusiastic applause. 
The prayer, Alla pace, was very beautifully rendered 
by him. His dress and personal bearing were ex- 
cecdingly appropriate and picturesque. 

The whole opera was well given and is full of 
beauties, and was formerly a very popular one 
in Boston. The distractions of the plot, however, 
and the novelty of the music (to ears a little surfeited 
with Verdi and Donizetti,) demanding an incessant 
attention on a first hearing, may account, in some 
degree, for the moderate applause and some apparent 


sree of enthusiasm on the part of the audience, 
which would, no doubt, be different in a more imti- 
mate acquaintance. 

This afternoon Ernani is offered, with Mad. Colson 
and Stigelli, and the last act of Zucia, Miss Hinckley 
taking that character. On Sunday evening the opera 
troupe and the Handel and Haydn Society unite 
their forces, and give Rossini’s Stabat Mater at the 
theatre. 

On Monday, Miss Ketiioee, another new Amcri- 
can artist, will appear in the pretty part of Linda de 
Chamouniz. 





Private Concerts.—AMr, George E. Whiting’s 
and the Mozart Ciub.—Both these concerts offer 
something worthy of note. 

On Mr. Wuitise’s, programme of the entertain- 
ment given March Ist, at the Tremont Temple a 
good deal of classical music appeared. Mendels- 
sohn’s F minor Sonata (op. 65, No. 1) a Fugue by 
Bach in G minor, one by Schumann on Bach’s name, 
the chorus “ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” by 
Handel, were pieces showing that the gentleman is 
in earnest. That this is really the case Mr. Whit- 
ing’s own Fantasia proved, which is written in a dig- 
nified mood, becoming the solemn and grand instru- 
ment for which it is written. 

We may add that Mr. Whiting showed considera- 
ble dexterity in the treatment of manuals and pedals. 
We would urge upon Mr. Whiting to continue the 
study of such masters as he presented. in his concert. 

The audience enjoyed the selection, highly and 
especially after the minor pieces, such as Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March or Mozart’s F minor Fan- 
tasia fora musical clock, applauded very heartily. 

We should have noticed this entertainment in our 
last week’s issue had not the pressure of other mat- 
ter prevented it. 





A very pleasant surprise the “Second Social Or- 
chestral Entertainment’”’ of the Boston Mozart Club 
gave us. We were not prepared to see so many 
amateurs together, much less to hear them play so 
well. It certainly reflects much credit on ther leader, 
Mr. Suck, to have trained his orchestra of about 
thirty performers so well. The programme included 
the E flat symphony by Haydn, probably the most 
beautiful he wrote, the overture to “ Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail” by Mozart, and the Concert Over- 
ture by Kalliwoda in C. We noticed as especially 
good the string-quartette and the horn. This way of 
meeting together for the love of music solely without 
an eye to the dollar is a pleasant sign of progress 
among us. We hope the B. M. C. will flourish and 
prosper, and by giving such fine entertainments as 
this was, do their share in the good work of improv- 
ing public taste. They have our congratulations 
and hest wishes. *t 





OrcuestraL Union.—We regret to have lost the 
last afternoon concert, which offered unusual attrac- 
tion, as may be seen from the programme which we 


subjoin. We learn that the house was crowded 
again. 
1. Overture—Der Freyschutz. .........:-se eee eee Weber 
Oe Serre Chopin 


a. ee ere ee Beethoven 
G. Tew PeUdes. i eed ee eed ete Lsizt 
5. Selections from Huguenots. ..........-.++. Meyerbeer 


The next concert we are promised Mendelssohn's Symphony, 
No. 1; Suppe's Overture, “The Farmer and the Poet.” Ko- 
manza “L’Eclair,”’ and Lanner’s Concert Waltz *‘Jubel.”” 








Musical Correspondence. 

New Yorn, Marcu 11.— Before this letter 
reaches you, the opera company lately playing in 
the city will have appeared in Boston. The season 


here has been totally successful until the last week 
when the receipts fell off fearfully. 








Miss Kellogg has been the chief novelty after the 
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new opera Un Ballo in Maschera: She sang moder- 
ately well on the occasion of her debut, and exceed- 
ingly well at a matinée performance of Linda on 
Saturday. The opera season has altogether been 
the longest ever known in the history of our Acade- 
my. The new opera has proved a genuine success 
and is already very popular. The foreign music 
dealers have sent on for additional copies of the 
score, and our home dealers have given commissions 
to arrangers, to prepare piano arrangements of the 
principal airs. 

There has been considerable concertising of late. 
Gustave Satter has given two matinée performances, 
both of which were well attended and have done the 
pianist much ‘credit. Rapetti the violinist and ex- 
opera conductor gives a concert to-night at Irving 
Hall, at which his daughter sings and several instru- 
mental soloists assists. To-morrow Miss Emma 
Rowcroft gives a vocal matinée, the first part com- 
posed exclusively of sacred music. 

As the first of May approaches, there is commo- 
tion and agitation among church choirs and many 
important changes will take place this season. At 
St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic church, where 
Charles Wels plays, and Isadora Clark sings, there 
will be quite a revolution. A Signor Speranza 
who made a jfiusco at the Academy of Music some 
months ago under Strakosch’s regime, will take 
charge of the choir and young Morra, a son of the 
useful Madame Morra who takes the subordinate 
parts in the operas will be the organist. In Episco- 
pal ehioirs revolutions will be numerous and com- 
plete. TROVATOR. 

New York, Marca 12.—On Friday last Mr. 
Satter gave a second Matinée, which was, however 
not quite as well attended as the first one. Among 
the audience assembled, however, there were sundry 
very restless spirits, who, by constantly chang- 
ing their seats, or standing up in the middle of the 
room, close by the piano, and consulting about the 
best place, not only annoyed other people exceeding- 
ly, but obliged Mr. Satter to make a very inappro- 
priate pause between the movements of the piece he 
was playing. This latter was the Pastoral Symphony, 
in Liszt’s two-hand arrangement. It is about as per- 
fect a reproduction of the orchestra as it is possible 
for the piano to give, and Mr. Satter played it ex- 
quisitely. In the second part he gave Fantaisies of 
his own on the Huguenots and Don Pasquale and a 
banquet of short pieces, consisting of Chopin’s love- 
ly A minor waltz, a Midnight Barcarole by J. Hop- 
kins, a very pleasing and original composition in- 
deed, and a Ballade, “Loreley,” by himself, also a 
striking piece. A request for an Improvisation was 
handed in, but with no effect this time. And indeed, 
one ought to be satisfied with the variety and many- 
sidedness of Mr. Satter’s répertoire. Technically, 
he is equally successful in every possible style of 
music, whether this can be said of the spirit of his 
interpretations, every one must judge for himself, 
and by his own feeling and taste. 

Another Matinée is announced for next Friday. 

A Miss Lesermann, a singer, made her début last 
week in a miscellaneous concert at Irving Hall, 
assisted by a number of our leading artists. Last 
evening Sig. Rapetti brought out his daughter, Miss 
Cecilia R., in the same capacity at a similar concert, 
and it is said with great success. A third vocal 
débutante, a Miss Emma Rowcroft made her appear- 
ance at a matinée this afternoon. Add to these our 
two new operatic acquisitions, Misses Hinckley and 
Kellogg, and no one can say that vocal music is not 
flomishing among us. You will hear from other 
sources of charming little Miss Kellogg’s success in 
Linda. She seemed just made for the part, and there 


is something so winning and ladylike about her, as 
if she had just stepped from our midst upon the 
stage, that we cannot help fecling the warmest inter- 
est in her progress and success. 


dete me 





Puirapetpnta, Marcu 12.— Messrs. Editors : 
The'preponderating taste of this musical municipality 
appears to be for popular orchestral concerts; the 
Germania Rehearsals have always paid ; the Prome- 
nade Concerts at the Academy of Music were always 
suecessful ; and at different times the crowded audi- 
ences that greeted Gungl and Jullien, show proof 
that the efforts of a well trained and well directed 
orchestra are sure to meet with appreciative support 
and encouragement in Philadelphia. 

On Monday next a series of popular concerts, after 
the style of Jullien, are to be inanguaated at Concert 
fall; we are then promised the production of the 
best works by the best composers ; with the assistance 
at times of a numerous and competent chorus. The 
management of affairs, musical and financial, is to 
be in the hands of Mr. Excerxe, well known as a 
musician of the greatest ability and, par ercellence, as 
agentleman He has in his possession for reproduc- 
tion the best part of the orchestral seores, originally 
belonging to the great Jullien, with which great man 
he was long associated on terms of the most friendly 
professional intimacy. Mr. Engelke certainly brings 
ability sufficient for its accomplishment to the under- 
taking, and with the assistance of the people he can 
make these concerts a great and permanent success. 

The monotony pervading our musical life is to be 
agreeably relicved in a few weeks by a short season 
of opera, including representations of “ La Juive,” 
“Un Ballo in maschera,” by way of novelty, and 
the old stock of “ Martha” and ‘ La Traviata,” by 
way of novelty, too, I suppose. * * * 

An incorporated institution of many years exist- 
ence here is the Quartette party at the house of Mr. 
M., on Market street, on an afternoon of the week, 
which, since I write from Philadelphia shall be name- 
less. Mr. M., has the finest quartette of stringed 
instruments perhaps in the country ; his repertoire, of 
its kind and its way, is very full and very perfect ; 
and of a consequence the resident talent here most 
do congregate. Should you be so fortunate as to 
drop down among us at any time, you must get the 
Directory, or call on the Mayor, who being a religi- 
ous man will doubtless direct you to the spot. 

MERcUTIS. 


Monror, Micu., Fes. 23.—The celebration of 
our cherished anniversary—Washington’s Birth-day, 
was not confined to large cities, or particular sections 
of the country, and if we, of the Western country, 
outside of the cities, do not always make so much of 
a show of our enthusiasm it is no less heart-felt and 
earnest. 

Among the demonstrations of the day in this quiet 
little city was the concert given at the Seminary, a 
programme of which I append, which was received 
with marked favor and shows I think a good degree 
of conscientious desire for good music in a Female 
Seminary as also the manner in which the music was 
received, an appreciation of music above the dance- 
music of the day. 


Part I. 
1. Duo—a 2 Pianos, ‘‘Recollections”’. ...........eeeeeee 
Miss Chandler and Mr. Chamberlin. 


2. Piano Solo—Andante, op. 32. .............065 Thalberg 
Miss Gustine. 
3. Vocal Duett— “Speed My Bark”... ......... Neukomm 
Mr. and Mrs Chamberlin. 
4. Piano Solo—‘*Yankee Doodle”. ...........+ Strakosch 
Miss Chandler. 
5. Song—‘‘Friend of the Brave”, .........0.0005+ Calcott 
Mr. Chamberlin. 
Parr 
1. Piano Solo—Sonata, op. 26..... 25. -.cs0005 Beethoven 
1 Andante. 2 Marcia funebre. 3 Allegro. 
Mr. Chamberlin. 
2 Vocal Duett—**Swallow’s Farewell”.......... Kucken 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlin. 
8. Piano Solo—*Moise,”... 0.660. kee cee weees Thalberg 
Miss Chandler. 
4. Song—“‘ Our Native Song,”.............0008 Russell 
Mr. Chamberlin. 
5. Piano Solo—“Silver Spring”. ............0008- Mason 


Mr. Chamberlin. 

The city paper in speaking of the concert uses the 
following language :— 

Tue Concert at THE SemiInaRY.—The concert 
at the Young Ladies’ Seminary on Friday evening 
last, given by Prof. Chamberlin and his pupils, in 
honor of the officers and members of the b Cc. D. 
Society, was very largely attended, and was a pleas- 
ant affair. The study hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The performances both of Mr. Chamber- 
lin and his pupils, Misses Chandler and Gustine, 
were excellent. The ‘‘ Swallow’s Farewell,” sung 
by Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, was excellently done, 





and by reqnest was repeated. “Our Native Song,” 
and “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” were both 
well performed by Mr. Chamberlin. . 

Worcester, Mass., Fen. 27.— Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream was read at Mechanic’s 
Hall, on the evening of the 22d inst., by Prof. Rus- 
sell of Lancaster, with Mendelssohn’s music which 
was performed by a select choir and by Mr. B.D, 
Allen and Mrs. E. B. Dame, pianists... The reading 
did not meet the expectations of the large audience, 
but the musie was exceedingly well performed, thanks 
to Mr. Allen, to whose direction it had been in- 
trusted. 

On Sunday evening the Mozart Society gave, a 
concert for the benefit of a pet object of our charities, 
the Orphans’ Home, and a most successful concert, it 
was. Under Mr. Frost’s direction the choruses went 
off finely. It is rare to hear them sung. with such 
expression, and in such excellent time. The singers, 
a hundred and fifty in number, took them up readily, 
and sang in truth, with “ spirit and understanding.” 
We must mention, as especially good, the, ‘* Won- 
der ful” chorus, All we like Sheep, Behold the Lamb of 
God,and the Hallelujah, which always carries in- 
spiration with it. Mr, Stocking sang Comfort ye, 
with smoothness, and correct execution; also, Thou 
shalt dash them. Mrs. Pierce’s musical alto, with 
more earnestness of manner, would have made ns 
pleasurably remember O thou that tellest.. Mr. Law- 
rence gave Zhe people that walked in, darkness 
with very good effect. Miss Fiske sang well in 
Rejoice greatly ; and, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
that great song of faith, she sang as one feeling its 
mighty truths. Miss Muzzy, whom we heard for 
the first time, sang Come unto Him with much sweet- 
ness, but there was a lack of correct intonation. 
Mrs. Hill’s He was despised, was one of the fine 
things of the evening. Mr. Sargent, a new-comer, 
astonished and pleased all by his artistic rendering of 
Why do the nations, and The Trumpet shall sound. 
One rarely hears recitatives better sung than they 
were by most of the singers. The orchestra, fifteen 
members, rendered effcient aid under Mr. Burt's di- 
rection, and Mrs. Hammond’s piano-aceompaniments 
were deservedly commended. 

Popular and patriotic concerts are the fashion this 
week. Miss Lizzie Heywood and Master Rentz 
appear at one to-morrow night. A concert by resi- 
dent talent will be announced next week, the pro- 
ceeds to be added to the Kansas contributions. The 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club give the last concert of 
their series on Friday evening, with Mrs. Kempton 
vocalist. Their programme is hardly up to the usual 
mark. It contains, however Mozart’s Clarinette 
Quintette, and the Fifth Symphony Adagio. 8. 


Another American Singer. 


In the Signale, (Leipsic) we find the following no- 
tice of Miss Jenny Busk a young lady of Baltimore, 
Md., who has been studying music for eight years in 
Germany. 


The cantatrice, Miss Jenny Busk, a young Am- 
erican, who has finished her studies in the conserva- 
tory at Leipsic, has lately attracted much notice. 
We remember that this genuine child of the New 
World excited already, while at school, extraordin- 
ary hopes, which now seem about to be realized, as 
she has lately sung in the cities in the vicinity of 
Leipsic with great success, as we learn from the re- 
ports now before us. Dr. E. Baldamus speaks, in 
the Cothen Gazette, concerning her concert given on 
the 12th of December, as follows :—“This cantatrice 
unites all excellencies of a good school with a pleas- 
ant voice, pure and certain intonation, perfect control 
over her means, symmetric formation of sound, ex- 
treme purity and elegance of the colorature, noble 
tact in the accents of her performance, and, above 
all, the spirit of a clear perception, together with an 
enthusiast appreciation of the art and the composi- 
tion. We desire that Miss Busk should appear be- 
fore a Leipsic public and grant them the enjoyment 
of her fine talents.” 
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Music Abroad. 


Paris.— At the Theatre Imperial Italien, The 
Barber, Il Matrimonio Segreto and Don Giovanni 
have been given lately. The Gazette Musicale says 
that Mozart’s chef d’ euvre demands an ensemble of 
artists very difficult to be found, and that the cast 
this year left much to be desired in several rdles. 
Mme. Penco alone was complete in that of Donna 
Anna. M’lle Marie Battu gave with much taste 
and life the part of Zerlina. M’lle Dalmondi who 
made her debut as Donna Elvira had a feeble or ex- 
hausted voice, with no medium tones, singing true 
however, — a great quality. Gardoni and Zucchini 
filled well the parts of don Ottavio and Leporello. 
As for Mario, he was entirely Don Juan in his 
splendid black dress @ la Henri I1., in his sword, his 
cane and in the serenade Deh! vient alla finestra 
which he sang deliciously. 

He seemed however to care but little for the rest 
and sang the Jin che dal vino almost like couplets in a 
vaudeville, rather spoken than sung. But what odd 
stage play had he conceived for the finale of the first 
act? Instead of the sword he has only a poniard, 
with which he threatens Leporello, and, in the mo- 
ment of the general tumult, when every body is 
against him, his valet brings him two enormous pis- 
tols, beautiful works of art, no doubt, but which, in 
the hands of a gentleman of that epoch, produce a 
very singular effect. Why does not Mario under- 
stand that Don Juan and the revolver ought to have 
nothing in common? Why not a rifled cannon ? 
The masked trio was encored, (just as it always is 
here) and Mme. Penco was complimented with a 
bouquet. 








Lerpsic.—The Neue Zeitschrift reports that “In a 
concert given by F. Menzel in the Schiitzenhaus, Mr. 
Carl Hause from Boston took part. He played only 
compositions of his own, and was applauded for 
the mechanical dexterity which he displayed and 
which is quite commendable. We refrain from say- 
ing more until we have heard him in works of other 
composers.” 


London. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre Fra Diavolo has 
been prodaced with M’lle Parepa as Zerlina. 
Wallace’s Amber Witch was announced as to follow. 
At the Royal English Opera, Stoepel’s Hiawatha 
was brought out (Feb. 11) by Miss Pyne and Har- 
rison with Mad. Stoepel, (Matilda Heron) as reader 
of the poem. The Musical World speaks favorably 
of the composition. Balfe’s Satanella followed with 
Miss Pyne and Harrison. Concerts are numerous. 
The Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’ Hall 
gave a programme made up entirely of Beethoven. 
The Musical World says of it: 

The entire mme was devoted to Beethoven, 
and comprised no less than four chejs d’ euvre of the 
greet “ tone-poet ”’—two for for the first time, at the 

onday Popular Concerts. The Quartete in C 
major (op. 59), which has been already heard at 
these concerts (Nov. 14, 1859), and is the last of the 
three deaicated to Count Rasoumowski, the Russian 
ambassador at Vienna, and, as all our readers know, 
one of the most strikingly original of the stringed 
compositions of the great master, to say 
that in the hands of Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Ries, 
Schrears and Piatti, the performance left nothing for 
the most fastidiously hypercritical taste to desire. So 
in the trio in C minor for violin, viola and violon- 
cello (the last of four), which was equally faultless in 
execution, and made a worthy commencement to the 
second part, the performers being summoned forward 
at the end, 

To Miss Arabella Goddard the musical public is 
in a great measure indebted for the resuscitation of 
Beethoven's latest piano-forte solos—the envy and 
despair of those with less intellectual grasp and man- 
ipulative skill who —— pronounced these 
works as meaningless and unplayable —the trath 


being that they lacked the comprehension to under- 
stand and the fingers to execute such wholly excep- 


last of the sonatas of Beethoven—was introduced by 
Miss Goddard some time since at one of her memor- 
able soirés, and its reproduction at the Monday Pop- 
ular Concerts was looked forward to with much in- 
terest, the op. 109 (E major) having been so well re- 
ceived in March last year. That the expectation 
formed was by no means deceived may be readily 
understood by those who know how thorough a mis- 
tress of her part is Miss Goddard, the audience show- 
ing the most strict attention and the warmest appre- 
ciation of this truly magnificent sonata, after her 
matchless execution of which she was unanimously 
recalled into the orchestra and applauded with the 
heartiest enthusiasm. 

The last piece formed an appropriate climax to the 
very admirable selection of the evening,—every note 
of the now familiar Krentzer sonata being enjoyed 
to the full and applauded to the echo. Indeed it has 
rarely been our lot to listen to such a marvellously 
spirited performance—Miss Goddard aud M. Vieux- 
temps outshining even th ves, and both being 
ing recalled at the end. 





Farner Kempr’s Orv Forxs.—An American 
entertainment without the nigger element is a novel- 
ty to commence with. Here we have a troupe of 
minstrels, wanting the conventional blackened faces 
and red ruled shirts, illustrating the various actions 
and passions of humanity by the power of music, 
and making themselves agreeable without bones, 
banjos, and muscular contortions. Father Kemp’s 
Old Folks have the least possible pretentions to any- 
thing out of the way. Their sole peculiarity consists 
in their costume, which professes to be that of ‘one 
hundred years ago,” and which certainly look odd 
enough to belong to a century or two more remote. 
The troup consists of thirty ladies and gentlemen, 
part forming the orchestra, part chorus, and a few 
soaring into the empyrean of single voices. The 
orchestra is not very powerful, nor is the choral force 
remarkable for its strength, but they sing and play 
well together, and Father Kemp marshals them ina 
skilful manner. Of the solo singers we must speci- 
distinguish from the rest Miss Emma J. Nichols, 
“the favorite young American vocalist,” as she is 
styled, who may without violence, though young, be 
denominated the vocal soul of the Old Folks. Miss 
Nichols has a very fine, powerful contralto voite of 
peculiarly telling quality, and which she manages 
with sufficient ease, although apparently without much 
art. Toa real vetaliser such a voice would prove 
an immediate fortune. The young lady is an im- 
mense favorite already with the andience of the 
lower room at St. James’s Hall, where the Old 
Folks are now exhibiting, and gives some of her 
songs nightly—more especially “The captain with 
the whiskers,” with an effect hardly to be described. 
The rest of the company do not number among them 
any Sims, Reeveses or Louisa Pynes. 


Verpi iN PARLIAMENT.—Onr readers who now 
and then hum “II Balen,” “La mia Letizia,” and 
dozens of other popular melodies, will be glad to 
hear that Verdi, who is an ardent liberal (not repub- 
lican) politician, has heen elected a member of the 
Ttalian parliament. Through the spirited medium of 
Reuter’s telegraph, we have received an anticipatory 
report of his maiden speech, which is as follows :— 
Care campagne e voi teneri amici, 1am glad to meet 
you on the parliamentary stage of our beloved coun- 
try, and I trast my humble efforts may be instrumen- 
tal introducing concord and harmony in our deliber- 
ations, and composing our fears. Let us, amici miei, 
act together in concert, and soon our beloved /talia 
will no longer be a Traviata among nations. Under 
the guidance of our Ré Galantuomo, we will also 
soon free la Bella Venezia from Austrian tyrants, 
and when he cries to us, “\Suivez moi” and “Vieni in 
Roma,” let our response as a band of brothers, be 
Guerra, querra! and if our words are piano let our 
blows be forte, so that the finale of our operations 
may be a blaze of triumph, such as Il Signor Bunn, 
mio caro amico Ingles, never dreamed of in his most 
poetic flights. With such a leader and conductor as 
Vittore Emmanuele and chefs d’attaque like Garibaldi, 
Cialdini, Persano, and other great warlike artists, we 
must succeed; and though the Pope and Francis 
Joseph, on the score of some of my works heing pro- 
duced in Rome and Venice, style me a double base 
traitor, my aria d'intrata shall ever be Viva I’ Italia 
Unita. Let us repeal overtures on any other terms, 
either from foreign, royal, and imperial managers, or 
the sediziosi voci of Bombastic bravoes and reaction- 
ary pr ters. This speech which was delivered in 
recitative, excited the greatest furore, and the mem- 
bers were so excited, that for several minutes the 
cries of “Bravo” and “encore” shook the building.— 





Special Dotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


Speak to thy lone one now. Song and Chorus. 
Fred. Wilson, 25 
A sweet song, nightly encored at Wilson and Morris’ 
minstrels. 
Angel of youth. (L’ange des jeunes filles.) Song. 
Coneone. 25 
A charming French Romance, well adapted for 
young French students. 
Go from the city. (Della Citta.) Terzetto in 
Verdi's *€ Un ballo in maschera.” 


One of the finest ensemble pieces in the Opera. All 
the other gems are also published. 


Instrumental Music. 


Yankee Doodle. Varied by A. Baumbach, 


There has long been wanting just such an arrange- 
ment of this venerable air, as is here furnished. It is 
written for the great mass of players. Those wanting 

laborat. ts will find those of Charles Voss 





and Krug both 


interesting and brilliant. 
Kyrie from Mozart’s 12th Mass. 4 hds. Rimbault. 15 
Bona nobis pacae. oa 7 15 
The marvellous works. ¥e ” 15 
Vital spark of heavenly flame. “ pith: 
Very simple arrangements. 
God save the Queen. Varied. A. Baumbach. 35 
An excellent arrangement of medium difficulty. 
Union Quadrille. J. S. Knight. 35 


Fine, spirited music, calling to mind some of 
Strauss’ vigorous strains with whose best Quadrilles 
the author is evidently familiar. It is composed for 
the Union Sociable and is first rate to dance by. Fig- 
ures are added. 


Morceau de Concert en forme de Polonaise. 
Hi. A. Wollenhaupt. 


The last of a series of four compositions which have 
been d through I The good 
Pianists all over the States cannot help taking notice 
of these pieces. They will soon be heard in Exhibi- 
tions, Concerts, in the music-room of the professor 
and the parlor of the fashionable dilettante. 





Books. 


Drrson & Co’s Stanparp Opera LiBRETTOS, 
each 


The librettos of twenty-three Standard Operas are 
now published of this admirable Series, rendered pop- 
ular by their correctness of text, excellence of typog- 
raphy, and convenience of size. During the present 
season of opera in this city they have been found 
quite indispensable with those who sought to enjoy, 
understandingly, the performance; and we have no 
doubt that in all other localities they will be found 
equally desirable. They an Italian and Eng- 
lish text, an epitome of the plot, and the music of all 
the principal Airs. 


tat: 








Muste sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bein; 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the~conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 








tional compositions. Opus 111—the thirty-second and 





Liverpool Porcupine. 


ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























